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(a, Spaniel ; 5, Fox-Hound; c, Pointer; d, Lureher; e, Newfoundland: f, Shepherd’s Dog; g, Talbot Hound; h, Blood- Hound.) 


Tue Spaniels form a distinct group of the present 
section. Among them we include the pure setter. 
The spaniels are remarkable for docility and an affec- 
tionate disposition, and these good qualities, combined 
with their beauty, render them general favourites. The 
fur is long and silky, sometimes curled or crisped ; 
the ears are large and pendent, and the expression of 
the countenance is pleasing and intelligent. All pos- 
sess an excellent scent, and especially the setter, the 
qualities of which are well known to the sportsman. 

The water-spaniel belongs to this group; its utility 
to persons engaged in the pursuit of water-fowl is ex- 
tremely great; it swims well, is very hardy, and is an 
excellent retriever, bringing the birds which have been 
shot on the water to its master. The French poodle 
may be referred to the spaniels. It is, we consider, 
very nearly allied to the rough water-dog figured 
by Bewick, the grand barbet of Buffon (whose figure, 
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indeed, Bewick has copied), and of which the petit 
barbet of Buffon is a smaller variety. 

The rough water-dog is a most valuable and intel- 
ligent animal. It is robustly made, and covered 
universally ‘with deep curly hair. It exceeds the 
water-spaniel in size and strength, but has the same 
aquatic habits and docility. It is much used as a 
retriever by the shooters of water-fowl. No dog is 
more easily taught to fetch and carry than this; and 
its memory is surprising. If any small article be 
shown it, and put into a certain place, this dog, after 
the lapse even of several days, or when at consider- 
able distance from the spot, will, when bidden, hasten 
to it, search out the article, and return with it to his 
master. Mr. Bell relates an anecdote of one of these 
dogs finding a piece of money which its master had 
lost, and retaining it for a whole day in its mouth, 
till its master’s return, when it joyfully la.d the coin 
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at his feet. During the whole of the time it had 
taken no food, from unwillingness to part, even for a 
few minutes, with the property of which it deemed 
itself the guardian. - , 

It is impossible for us to enter into an enurtheration 
of all the breeds of spaniels; we may notice, however, 
the Marlborough and King Charles breeds, which, 
from their beauty and liveliness, are in the highest es- 
teem. In all essentials there is a close similarity 
among the dogs of this group, and the differences con- 
sist rather in size than in any other characteristics. 
Naturalists have been inclined to regard the New- 
foundland, the Labrador, and the Alpine dogs, as true 
spaniels. We do not consider this opinion as correct. 
They form a little group by themselves, and in many 
points the Alpine, or Mount St. Bernard’s dog, ap- 
proaches to the mastiff. We have seen several fine 
examples of this breed ;—their size is equal to that of 
the largest mastiff; the muzzle is deep; the ears are 
epee pel the fur is rather long and wiry ; the eye is 
ull and very expressive ; and the form of the body and 
limbs indicates great strength. The peculiar robust- 
ness of form, and especially the depth of the muzzle, 
and character of the fur, serve to distinguish this no- 
be dog from the largest of the spaniels. The Labra- 
dor dog, often called Newfoundland, presents the same 
general features, excepting that the fur is longer and 
softer, and sometimes disposed to curl. A fine dog of 
this breed brought from Talender gave us the follow- 
ing admeasurements :—total length, including tail, six 
feet three inches; height at shoulder, two feet six in- 
ches; length of head, from occiput to point of nose, 
eleven inches; circumference of chest, three feet one 
inch. In Labrador these powerful and intelligent 
dogs are used for drawing sledges loaded with wood, 
&c., and are of great service to the settlers. The 
Newfoundland dog is essentially the same as the 
Labrador, but, if our observations be correct, it does 
not attain to so large a stature. Of the extraordinary 
sagacity of the dogs of this group,—of the courage and 
intelligence of the Mount St. Bernard’s dog,—of the 
fidelity, usefulness, and aquatic propensities of the 
Labrador and Newfoundland breed, nothing need be 
said. All are familiar with instances in which human 
beings have owed their life to the exertions of these 
devoted creatures ;—all are acquainted with their no- 
ble qualities. 

Another distinct group of dogs belonging to the pre- 
sent section is that which contains the hounds. Several 
varieties of hound now exist ; and of these the beagle, 
the harrier, and the foxhound are familiar to all our 
readers. No country equals England in the swiftness, 
spirit, and endurance of its hounds ; and in no country 
is so much attention paid to the various breeds, espe- 
cially to the harrier and foxhound. The beagle was 
formerly a great favourite, but is now little used. It 
is of small stature, but of exquisite scent, and its 
tones, when heard in full cry, aremusical. It has not, 
however, the strength or fleetness of the harrier, and 
still less so of the foxhound, and hence it does not 
engage the attention of the sportsmen of the modern 
school, who, unlike Sir Roger de Coverly, are impetu- 
ous in the field, preferring a hard run to a tame and 
quiet pursuit. The beagle was only employed in 
hunting the hare, as is the harrier, but the foxhound 
is trained both for the deer and the fox. The strength 
and powers of scent of the foxhound are very great, 
and many astonishing instances of the energy and en- 
durance of these animals are on record. ‘ 

Formerly two noble varieties of the hound were 
common in England, which are now seldom seen. We 
allude to the old English hound, or talbot, and the 
blood-hound. 

Of the old English hound, which is described by 
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Whittaker, in his ‘History of Manchester, as_ the 
original breed of our island, we some years since saw 
a fine specimen in Lancashire. It was tall and robust, 
with a chest of extraordinary depth and breadth, with 
P *ndulous lips, and deeply-set eyes; the ears were 
arge and long, and hung very low; the nose was 
broad, and the nostrils large and moist. Its voice was 
deep, full, and sonorous. The general colour was 
black, passing into tan or sandy-red about the muzzle 
and along the inside of the limbs. Shakspere’s de- 
scription of the hounds of Theseus, in the ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ is true to the letter, as referring to this 
breed, with which he was, no doubt, well acquainted :— 
« My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 

So flew'd, so sanded ; and their heads are hung 

With ears that sweep away the morning dew ; 

Crook-kneed and dewlapp'd like Thessalian bulls ; 

Slow in pursuit, but-match’d in mouth like bells 

Each under each.” 


It was with hounds of this breed that “to hunt the deer” 
“ Earl Persie took his way ;” and it was with these 
dogs that our ancestors chased the larger kinds of 
game, with which, when our island was almost one 
vast forest, the country abounded. For delicacy of 
scent and acuteness of hearing, they were unrivalled, 
and their great power rendered them a match even 
singly for the strongest of their ‘ quarry.’ 

The bloodhound, with equal delicacy of scent, has 
shorter ears, and a taller and perhaps lighter figure 
than the talbot. This celebrated dog was once in 
great request, and was employed by our ancestors, not 
only in the pursuit of game, but of men. Laid on the 
track of the felon or marauder, it kept up a steady 
persevering chase, and was not baffled without diffi- 
culty. Sir Walter Scott, in his graphic description of 
the “stark moss-trooper,” Sir William of Deloraine, 
gives as a proof of his merit, that he 

“ By wily turns and desperate bounds 
Had baffled Percy's best blood-hounds.” 


And the same accomplished knight thus eulogises 
his dead enemy :— 
“ *fwas pleasure as we look’d behind 
To see how thou the chase would wind— 
Cheer the dark blood-hound on his way, 
And with the bugle rouse the fray.” 


Blood-hounds, or, as the Scotch called them, Sleuth- 
hunds, were kept at one time in great numbers on 
the Borders; and fugitive kings, as well as moss- 
troopers, were often obliged to study how to evade 
them. Bruce, it appears, was repeatedly tracked by 
these dogs, and on one ‘occasion only escaped by wad- 
ing for a considerable distance up a brook, and thus 
baffling the scent. ‘“ A sure way of stopping the dog 
was to spill blood upon the track, which destroyed the 
discriminating fineness of his scent. A captive was 
sometimes sacrificed on such occasions. Henry the 
minstrel tells a romantic story of Wallace, founded on 
this circumstance. The hero’s little band had been 
joined by an Irishman named Fawdon, or Fadzean, a 
dark, savage, and suspicious character. After a sharp 
skirmish at Black-Erne Side, Wallace was forced to 
retreat with only sixteen followers. The English pur- 
sued with a border blood-hound. In the retreat Faw- 
don tired, or affecting to be so, would go no farther ; 
Wallace having in vain argued with him, in hasty anger 
struck off his head, and continued the retreat. When 
the English came up, their hound stayed upon the dead 
body.” (Notes to the ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel.’) 

The specimens of this dog which we have seen were 
of a sandy-red colour with black muzzles. 

We have hitherto said nothing respecting the 
pointer. The old Spanish pointer is decidedly related to 
the hound, and the breed now generally cae | by sporis- 
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men is originally from this source; but as the fox- 
hound is rendered by assiduous cultivation lighter, 
smaller, and more fleet than the talbot (its origin, as 
we presume), so the modern pointer may be regarded 
as a lighter and more active branch of the heavy slow 
Spanish pointer, which indeed is now seldom seen. 

We may conclude our present section with the ter- 
rier and its varieties. Two breeds of this spirited and 
well-known dog are common: one, called the Scotch 
terrier, is covered with rough wiry hair, and having 
short legs and a long body; the other, called the 
English terrier, is sleek, with longer legs and a more 
elegant form; its colour is black, with tanned limbs, 
and a tanned spot over each eye. In both the muzzle 
is moderately long and sharp, and the ears are erect; 
the eye is quick; the power of smell acute. For un- 
earthing the fox or badger, and for worrying rats and 
“such small deer,” these dogs are celebrated, and they 
make excellent house-guards. 

The turnspit, a variety now seldom seen, is allied 
most nearly to the terrier, but is destitute of the bold- 
ness and spirit of that breed. It is long-bodied, with 
short bowed legs and a curled tail, and the iris of one 
eye is often of a different colour from that of the 
other. 

In taking a review of the dogs to which we have 
directed our attention, as comprising the present sec- 
tion, we cannot fail to observe that they are endowed 
respectively with qualifications or habits certainly not 
innate, but the result of education at least originally, 
which education, continued through a series of genera- 
tions, has produced permanent effects. For example, 
no dog in a state of nature would point with his nose 
ata partridge, and then stand like a statue, motion- 
less, for the dog would gain nothing by such a pro- 
ceeding. Man, however, has availed himself of the 
docility and delicacy of scent peculiar to a certain 
breed, and has taught the dog his lesson, and the lesson 
thus learned has become second nature. A young 
pointer takes to its work as if by intuition, and scarcely 
requires discipline. Hence, therefore, must we con- 
clude that education not only effects impressions on 
the sensorium, but transmissible impressions, whence 
arise the predispositions of certain races. Education, 
in fact, modifies organization, not that it makes a dog 
otherwise than a dog, but it supersedes, to a certain 
point, instinct, or makes acquired propensities in- 
stinctive, hereditary, and, therefore, characteristics of 
the race. The effect of this change of nature is not to 
render the dog more independent, not to give it any 
advantage over its fellows, but to rivet more firmly 
the links of subjection to man. 

It is not to the pointer alone that these observations 
apply; all our domestic dogs have their own acquired 
propensities, which, becoming second nature, make 
them, in one way or another, valuable servants. No 
one, we presume, will suppose that the instinctive pro- 
pensities implanted by nature in the shepherd’s dog 
make it not a destroyer but a preserver of sheep. On 
the contrary, this dog. like every other, is carnivorous, 
and nature intends it to destroy and devour. But 
education has supplanted instinct, to a certain point, 
and has implanted a disposition which has become an 
hereditary characteristic, and hence a shepherd’s dog 
of the true breed takes to its duties nataraliy. But a 
shepherd’s dog could not, delicate as its sense of smell 
is, be brought to take the place of the pointer in the 
field, even though it were subjected to training from 
the earliest age ; nor, on the other hand, could a pointer 
be substituted with equal advantage in the place of a 
shepherd's dog, as the assistant of the drover. Each 
is civilised, but in a different style, and education has 
serge upon each a different bent of mind, a 
different class of propensities, 
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The Bayonet.—( From a Correspondent.) —At page 490 of the 
last volume of this work, in an article on the Horse Armoury in 
the Tower, the first invention of the socket bayonet is attribrted 
to the French, during the campaigns of William III. in Flanders. 
Now the earliest of these campaigns was that of 1693, which 
was terminated by the battle of Neerwinden, on July 29th: 
whilst there is every reason’ to believe that the socket bayonet 
was constructed in Scotland, in the winter of 1689, by General 
Mackay; in consequence of the defeat which he sustained in the 
Pass of Killiecrankie, on the 26th ef July in that year, having 
been partly occasioned by the inability of his soldiers to fix their 
dagger-hilted bayonets with sufficient promptitude to receive the 
charge of Dundee’s Highlanders, against whom they had just 
fired a volley. It is by no means unlikely that the ring-bayonct 
may have been introduced into the French army during the war 
in Flanders; and that it may even have been employed in the 
field by them, before it was generally adupted in our service. 
But this should by no means detract from the veteran Mackay, 
in having devised a means to prevent our soldiers from sustaining 
defeat through the same cause which had led to his overthrow. 
The authority for the above statement is a MS. journal of 
Mackay himself; cited by R. Chambers, Esq., in his history of 
Dundee’s insurrection, in Constable's Miscellany. [The au- 
thority for the previous statement was Meyrick. The differeuce 
of date is only of a few years.] 


Atmospheric Phenomena in Greenland.—The curious effects 
of the unequal refraction, produced by the varying tempera- 
ture and density of the different strata of air, constitute one of 
the most singular phenomena of Greenland. They usually 
occur on the evening or night after a clear day, and are most fre- 
quent on the approach or commencement of easterly winds. Not 
only does this state of the atmosphere elevate places above their 
proper position, bringing objects sunk below the horizon into 
view, but also changes and contorts their appearance. It most 
usually produces an increase in the vertical dimensions of the 
object affected, elevating the coast, and giving it a bolder and 
more precipitous outline ; making the fields of ice rise like cliffs 
of prismatic spar, whilst the higher and more irregular masses 
assume the forms of castles, obelisks, spires, or, where the pin- 
nacles are numerous, a forest of naked pines. In other places it 
displays the resemblance of an extensive city, crowded with 
public edifices, whilst huge masses of rock seem suspended freely 
in the air. Sometimes ships are seen with their rigging curiously 
distorted, an additional sail, or an inverted image of the vessel, 
many times larger than the real objeet, appearing above. 
Such are a few, aud but a few, of the changes produced, “as 
from the stroke of the enchanter’s wand;” but many others 
occur which it is impossible to describe, their forms altering with 
inconceivable rapidity, and one deceitful image disappearing 
only to be replaced by another.— Edinburgh Cabinet Library. 





Moral Algebra.—W hen difficult cases occur, they are difficult 
chiefly because, while we have them under consideration, all the 
reasons pro and con are not present to the mind at the same 
time; but sometimes one set present themselves, and at other 
times another, the first being out of sight. Hence the various 
purposes or inclinations that alternately prevail, and the un- 
certainty that perplexes us. To get over this, my way is, 
to divide half a sheet of paper by a line into two columns, 
writing over the one pro, and over the other con; then, 
during three or four days’ consideration, I put down, under 
the different heads, short hints of the different motives that 
at different times occur to me, for or against the measure, 
When I have thus got them all together in one view, I en- 
deavour to estimate their respective weights, and where I find 
two (one on each side) that seem equal, I strike them both out. 
If I find a reason pro equal to some two reasons con, I strike 
out the three. If I judge some two reasons con equal to some 
three reasons pro, I strike out the five; and thus proceeding, I 
find at length where the balance lies; and if, after a day or two 
of further consideration, nothing new that is of importance 
occurs on either side, I come to a determination accordingly. 
And though the weight of reasons cannot be taken with the 
precision of algebraic quantities, yet, when each is thus cun- 
sidered separately and comparatively, and the whole lies before 
me, I think I can judge better, and am less liable to make a 
rash step; and, in fact, I have found great advantage from this 
kind of equation in what may be called moral or prudential 
algebra. — Franklin, 
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[Loup Bacow and his Locaurtirs. The Portrait from the engraving by Marshall, 1641. prefixed to Bacon's‘ Lie of Heury VII.’ Beneath the 
portrait his arms, taken from Marshall's portrait; the Chancellor's Mace, Autograph of King James, and other insignia of office, from origmal autho- 
rities. At the top, to the left, York House, from a drawing by Hollar. eagraved in Wilkinson’s ‘ Londini I)lustrata;’ to the right, Old Gray's Inn, 
from a print ia Pemnaut Collection, Brit. Mus. At the left side, Gorhambury, from a drawing of the remains of the original mansion by Neale, 1810, 
engraved in * Beauties of England and Wales ;’ and Highgate, with the Old Church, from a priut by Chatelaiue, 1740. At the bottom, St. Michael's 


Church, St. Albau’s, from a drawing in George II1.’s Collection, Brit. Mus.) 


LOCAL MEMORIES OF GREAT MEN. 
Bacon. 


A moRE impressive or valuable lesson, one of wider or 
more eo agen application in the conduct of life 
through the trials and temptations of the world, it 
would perhaps be impossible to find, than in the his- 





tory of the greatest of modern philosophers. There, 
the extent of misery and degradation which may await 
the highest intellectual powers, if they are not steadily 
directed to the fulfilment of the great purposes for 
which they were given, receives a more vivid illus- 
tration than it has ever before received, than we may 
expect it will ever receive again : it is sufficient for one 
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such man to have thus suffered, for one age to have 
exhibited so melancholy a spectacle. But is it only 
the great ones of the earth who are to take the lesson 
home? Is it they only who palter with their better 
judgments, who but too often make their actions but 
one continued satire on their thoughts, consciences, 
and, we might add, wishes? The answer is obvious. 
Of all errors or vices, this, in a lesser or greater degree, 
is probably the most common. How few of us are 
there, it may be feared, who do not, for the sake of 
worldly interests, sometimes quit the plain high road 
of strict duty and right, calculating, as doubtless Bacon 
calculated, that it would be easy to return uninjured ; 
who do not, like him, yield but a divided allegiance, 
seeing perhaps, as he saw, the folly of the hope in 
others of serving both “ God and Mammon,” yet, like 
him, clinging not the less pertinaciously to it ourselves. 
To all then but those who are free from temptation or 
above it, the “ Local Memories” of this great and in 
many respects illustrious man will be full of matter 
for the deepest reflection: of their interest it would be 
idle to speak. 

Francis Bacon, the youngest son of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, who held the office of keeper of the great seal 
for twenty years during the reign of Elizabeth, was 
born at York House in the Strand, on the 22nd of 
January, 1561. The history of this mansion is not un- 
worthy of notice. It was originally an inn or palace 
of the bishops of Norwich, and exchanged by them 
with the archbishops of York for Suffolk House, South- 
wark: from that time it was called York House. 
Here Bacon was born, and spent some portion of his 
boyhood ; and here, later in life, he lived in the greatest 
magnificence: after his fall it was purchased by Buck- 
ingham, who appears to have rebuilt or greatly im- 

roved it. It was next settled by the parliament upon 


its general, Lord Fairfax, and then, curiously enough, 
it reverted, by the marriage of Fairfax’s daughter with 
the second earl of Buckingham, into the hands of the 


Villiers family. The house, or at least the greater 
part of it, was now pulled down, and upon the site, and 
within its precincts, were built the four streets which 
still bear that nobleman’s name and title—George, 
Villiers, Duke [of], Buckingham: the “of” gives 
name to analley. The only remains of this beautiful 
mansion are York Stairs, one of Inigo Jones’s most 
admired works, and a part of the old ceiling, still pre- 
served in the house No. 31, Strand, at the corner of 
Villiers Street. Whilst yet a boy, Bacon attracted 
the notice of the queen, who called him her young 
lord keeper, and had frequent occasion to admire his 
ready address and dexterity. She once asked him how 
old he was: “ I am just two years younger than your 
majesty’s happy reign,” was the ready reply. The 
future courtier is here already visible. The future 
a was no less so in the fact of his leaving 
iis play-fellows to go to a vault in St. James’s Street 
to investigate into the cause of an echo he had there 
discovered. In his thirteenth year he entered Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Of the very early development 
of his mighty intellect, Dr. Rawley, afterwards his 
chaplain and biographer, records an interesting proof. 
“ Whilst he was commorant at the University, about 
sixteen years of age (as his lordship hath been pleased 
to impart unto myself), he first fell into the dislike of 
the philosophy of Aristotle ; not for the worthlessness 
of the author, to whom he would ever ascribe all high 
attributes, but for the unfruitfulness of the way, being 
a‘ philosophy (as his lordship used to say), only strong 
for disputations and contentions, but barren of the pro- 
duction of works for the life of man.’ In which mind 
he continued to his dying day.” It is said, and the 
preceding statement makes it probable, that he at this 
time formed the outline of his own system, which was 
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in direct antagonism to the ancient philosophy, as we 
shall hereafter see. On leaving college he visited the 
Continent, from whence he was recalled in 1580 by 
news of the sudden death of his father. His prospects 
were sadly clouded by this event. He now desired to 
employ his great talents in literature and _ politics. 
The ruling statesmen, the Cecils, were relatives of 
Bacon, and he naturally expected their assistance. But 
he was one of those able men whom he says, and with 
every appearance of truth, it was their especial policy 
to suppress. All his applications, and they were nume- 
rous, and somewhat servilely humble, were disre- 
garded, and he found himesit compelled to study the 
law. He accordingly entered Gray’s Inn, a place to 
which from that time to his death he was much at- 
tached, and with which many of his pleasantest memo- 
ries were associated. The apartments on the first floor 
of the house No. 1, on the north side of the square, are 
said to be still in the same state that they were when 
he last visited them. The walls have a handsome oak 
wainscoting, and over the chimney-piece is a beauti- 
ful ornament. In the garden, which he greatly 
adorned, and where doubtless many of his happiest 
hours were spent, there were but a few years ago 
some trees planted by his own hand. The books of 
the Society abound with his autographs, written in 
connection with the business of the Inn, of which he 
was even then recognised as the most distinguished 
member. Although the hall in which Bacon so often 
sat no longer presents its former aspect, there is still 
much left of the original structure. 

We must now pass rapidly over many important 
events in Bacon’s life. He was called to the bar in 
1582, made a bencher in 1586, appointed counsel-ex- 
traordinary to the queen in 1590, and at last received 
something like a recognition from the Cecils of his 
claims upon them, in the grant of the reversion of the 
office of registrar of the StarChamber. This, as Bacon 
says, “ mended his prospects, but did not fill his barn,” 
for it was twenty years before he began to receive the 
salary, which amounted to 16007. a year. When the 
office of solicitor-general became vacant, Bacon’s early, 
warm-hearted, and noble-minded friend, the Earl of 
Essex, made the most strenuous efforts to obtain it for 
him, but the Cecils were adverse and all-powerful. 
To mitigate the disappointment, Essex gave his friend 
an estate worth 1800/., and in so doing, Bacon says, 
“the manner was worth more than the matter.” When 
Essex’s fortunes began to decline, Bacon remonstrated 
with him in a kindly manner, and even when, in spite 
of all his advice, Essex’s rashness broke out into open 
insurrection against the queen, Bacon still used all his 
influence and address to mitigate its consequences. 
But now there was a great change. He had perhaps 
by this time received a hint that he was treading upon 
dangerous ground in his efforts to save his friend, at 
all events from the present period commences that 
series of shameful acts which blacken the great philo- 
sopher’s memory. By the queen's desire he appeared 
as counsel against his friend, and as if this alone was 
not sufficient, he strove to secure a conviction by means 
—— unjustifiable from their unfairness and dis- 

onesty. Bacon’s benefactor was executed; and 
then, to turn the current of popular opinion which ran 
strongly in Essex’s favour, Bacon having before so 
well proved his zeal in pressing changes affecting his 
friend's life, was now desired to direct his talents 
against his friend’s fame: ‘ A declaration of the 

ractices and treasons attempted and committed by 
Robert, earl of Essex,’ accordingly appeared from his 

n! 
ie 1592 Bacon was returned member for Middlesex. 
Upon the accession of James in 1603, his prospects 
greatly improved. He had used his utmost address to 
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impress the monarch with a favourable opinion of him, 
whilst Elizabeth was yet alive, and he was successful. 
Whatever James might be in other respects, he cer- 
tainly appreciated Bacon’s wit, learning, and genius. 
The first mark of favour was the honour of knight- 
hood. Bacon’s reasons for desiring this honour are 
amusing: he was the only untitled person in his mess 
at Gray's Inn, and he had “ found an alderman’s 
daughter, a handsome maiden, to his liking,” whom 
soon after he married. Other honours followed. He 
was appointed king's counsel in 1604, solicitor-general 
in 1607, attorney-general in 1612, and he was now 
evidently determined to let no lack of zeal in the 
service of the “ powers that be” prevent a still further 
advancement. An aged clergyman, named Peachum, 
was apprehended for having in his possession a written 
sermon containing passages of, as it was alleged, a 
treasonable nature. It was desired to punish him, but 
neither the facts nor the law were sufficient to meet 
the case fairly. Bacon undertook to get rid of the first 
difficulty by torturing the prisoner; of the second, by 
tampering, beforehand, with the judges. In the last 
only he succeeded, for Peachum had, as Bacon com- 
plained to the king, “a dumb devil.” The poor old 
man was however tried, convicted, and sentenced to 
death ; but for very shame the court felt compelled to 
restrain its desire for his execution. So the poor but 
brave old man languished the little remainder of his 
days in prison. The friendship of Buckingham, the 
king’s favourite, now helped to smooth Bacon’s way 
to the highest offices. In 1617 he was appointed the 
keeper of the great seal, and in the following year 
lord high chancellor. His ambition had now obtained 
all that it had desired. Most enviable appeared his 
lot to the eyes of the world. He now lived at York 
House, the place of his birth, and there it was that in 
1620 he celebrated his sixtieth birth-day with the 
greatest magnificence, and in the midst of a splendid 
circle of friends. Ben Jonson, who was there, wrote 
some of the happiest of his panegyrical rhymes on the 
occasion. All things, he says, seemed to smile about 
the old house, “the fire, the wine, the men ;” and the 
scene altogether impressed him so greatly that he thus 
speaks of Bacon and his state :— 


“ England's High Chancellor, the destined heir, 
In his soft cradle, to his father’s chair, 
Whose even thread the fates spin round and full 
Out of their choicest and their whitest wool.” 


During all these events, his literary reputation had 
been steadily growing. His Essays were published in 
1596; ‘The Advancement of Learning,’ in 1605; ‘ The 
Wisdom of the Ancients,’ in 1610. Other works had also 
appeared, and shortly after his elevation to the chancel- 
lorship was sent forth ‘ The Organon,’ which justified 
the boasts of his youth, that it should be “ the greatest 
birth of time,” and on which he had spent his leisure 
hours from that time upwards till its final completion 
in his old age. To return to what we may call his 
worldly history: he had been by this time raised to 
the rank of Viscount St. Alban’s, and there closes the 
course of his prosperity. 

In 1621 James found himself compelled from want 
of money to assemble a parliament for the first time 
for six years. It was a period of great dissatisfaction. 
Many grievances were complained of by the people, 
and their representatives were determined to examine 
into the matter thoroughly. They did so; and, in 
the course of their labours, resolved to inquire 
into the state of the courts of law. A committee was 
appointed, and on the.15th of March of the very year 
which had witnessed the publication of the book ‘that 
was destined, more than any other of his publications, 
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to work an entire revolution in philosophy, Bacon 
was publicly charged with corruption in his high 
office. One of the cases brought forward will show 
the nature of the whole. A gentleman of the name 
of Aubrey, having a suit depending in Chancery, 
and being almost ruined by expenses and delays, was 
advised by some hangers-on of the chancellor to make 
him a present. He obtained with great difficulty a 
hundred pounds from a usurer, which was given to 
his lordship, Aubrey being at the same time assured 
by some of the chancellor's dependants that all would 
go right. “ A killing decree,” however, was pronounced 
against him, and in his despair the unfortunate man 
exposed the whole. Numerous cases of a similar or 
worse description were also substantiated, until Bacon 
wrote to the peers, as they were pursuing the inquiry, 
and confessed their general truth. A still more direct 
admission was demanded and obtained, and then a 
commiitee of the House waited upon the chancellor at 
York House, where he was enduring all the agonies 
of the eternal shame he saw he had brought upon his 
head: their object was, to be sure that he had really 
signed the confession. ‘ My Lords,” said the broken- 
hearted man, “it is my act, my hand, my heart. 
I beseech your Lordships to be merciful to a broken 
reed.” He was sentenced to pay a fine of £40,000, 
to be confined in the Tower for life, and rendered 
incapable of holding any office or of sitting in 
parliament. He was, however, soon released trom 


the Tower, with orders to banish himself from the 
every part of the sentence was 


court, and ultimately 
remitted. 

We now follow him to Gorhambury, the magnificent 
seat of his father, the home of a considerable portion 
of his boyhood, and which was now to be the resting 
place of his old age. During all the bustle and splen- 
dour of office, he had frequently found means to escape 
to the quiet and meditation which there awaited him, 
and for the better enjoyment of such opportunities, he 
built, about half a mile from Gorhambury, a house 
which cost him ten thousand pounds. There he now 
endeavoured to alleviate the anguish which preyed 
upon his heart, by collecting around him some of the 
most distinguished of the many friends which not even 
his disgrace had alienated, and who were most proud 
of the office which he sometimes imposed upon them 
of writing to his dictation. Hobbes, a scarcely less 
distinguished name in philosophy, then a young man, 
was often employed in this way. Bacon never again 
entered into public life, but continued to the very day 
of his death to occupy himself in his literary and philo- 
sophical labours. “ The great apostle of experimental 
philosophy was destined to be its martyr. It had 
occurred to him that snow might be used with advan- 
tage for the purpose of preventing animal substances 
from putrifying. On a very cold day early in the 
spring of the year 1626, he alighted from his coach 
near Highgate, in order to try the experiment. He 
went into a cotiage, bought a fowl, and with his own 
hands stuffed it with snow. While thus engaged, he 
felt a sudden chill, and was soon so much indisposed 
that it was impossible for him to return to Gray's Inn. 
The Earl of Arundel, with whom he was well ac- 
quainted, had a house at Highgate. To that house 
Bacon was carried. The Earl was absent, but the 
servants who were in charge of the place showed great 
respect and attention to the illustrious guest. Here, 
after an illness of about a week, he expired early in 
the morning of Easter-day, 1626. His mind appears 
to have retained its strength and liveliness to the last. 
He did not forget the fowl which had caused his death. 
In the last letter that he ever wrote, with fingers which, as 
he said, could not steadily hold a pen, he did not omit to 
mention that the experiment of the snow had succeeded 
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“excellently well.”* In his will he wrote, “ For my 
burial, I desire it may be in St. Michael’s Church, St. 
Alban’s: there was my mother buried, and itis the parish 
church of my mansion-house of Gorhambury, and it is 
the only Christian church within the walls of Old Veru- 
lam. For my name and memory, I leave it to men’s 
charitable speeches, to foreign nations, and the next 
ages.” He was of course buried where he desired; 
his faithful friend and secretary, Sir Thomas Meautys, 
erected a monument to his memory,* and when he 
died, was himself buried at the feet of the illustrious 
man he had so loved and honoured. 

According to the views of the author of the eloquent 
essay from which we have just been quoting—an essay 
on Bacon’s Life and Philosophy, which should be bound 
up with every edition of his works—the chief charac- 
teristic of that philosophy was its direct antagonism to 
all that had previously existed under the same name. 
“ The ancient philosophy disdained to be useful and 
was content to be stationary. It dealt largely in 
theories of moral perfection, which were so collins 
that they never could be more than theories.” Bacon’s, 
on the contrary, was essentially a philosophy of utility 
and progress—he thought the ‘fruit’ of more con- 
sequence than the leaves and flowers, he desired to 
multiply human enjoyments, to mitigate human suffer- 
ing, to improve man’s estate. And hence it is that he 
is justly regarded as the author of modern philosophy, 
that from the day of his death his fame has been pro- 
gressively increasing, and will doubtless continue so 
to do, until he is recognised in every age and country 
as one of the most illustrious benefactors of the human 
race. 

ABSTINENCE FROM FOOD. 
AttHouGu ordinarily, for the due sustenance of the 
vital powers, it is necessary that re of food should 
be periodically administered ; yet the power of abstain- 
ing from sources of nourishment has been sometimes 
possessed to a great extent. The attention of the 
curious has been excited from a remote period even 
to the present times, by cases in which Iife has been 
said to have been protracted during extraordinary 
long periods without the aid of food; and the annals 
of this and of other countries abound with such nar- 
rations. Thus we are told that one Cicely de Ridge- 
way, who was condemned for the murder of her 
husband, in the reign of Edward III., fasted forty days. 
This, as _is stated in a record preserved in the Tower, 
being attributed to miraculous agency, she was par- 
doned. One John Scot, being involved in debt, took 
sanctuary at Holyrood, where he fasted for thirty — 
The rumour of this reaching the king’s ears, the 


man was | genre: under surveillance in Edinburgh 


Castile, and again fasted for the space of thirty-two 
days. He was set at liberty, and, repairing to Rome, 
exhibited his powers of abstinence to Clement VII. 
In 1603, James Roberts, a surgeon, published, “ with 
the king’s privilege,” ‘ A true and admirable historie 
of a mayden of Consolens, in the province of Poictiers, 
that, for the space of three years and more, hath lived, 
and yet doth [live], without receiving either meat or 
drinke, of whom his majesty in person hath had the 
view, and (by his communal) his best and chiefest 
phisitians have tryed all means to find whether this 
fast or abstinence be by deceit or no.’ 

The ‘ Philosophical Transactions,’ vol lxvii., contain 
a full account of the case of Janet M‘Leod, who swal- 
lowed nothing but a little water for four years. 
Although the evidence upon which many cases are 
based seems satisfactory, yet, when the facts related 


* « Edinburgh Review,’ July, 1837, article ‘ Lord Bacon.’ 
+ An Engraving of the Monument is given in vol. i., p. 130. 
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so entirely pass the bounds of credibility, we are justi- 
fied in rejecting them. This is seen in a remarkable 
manner in the case of Anne Moore, the fasting woman 
of Tutbury. This woman pretended to have lived 
some years without food, and had been subjected toa 
watching by her sceptical neighbours, from which or- 
deal she came out triumphantly. Her credit now firmly 
established, crowds visited her from all parts, so that she 
was enabled to place a considerable sum of money in the 
funds, resulting from the fees she charged for admission 
into her apartment. Yet, after all, this woman, when 
submitted to a second well-concerted system of watch- 
ing, instituted by persons of the first respectability, 
confessed the imposture, and admitted that her friends 
had from time to time clandestinely supplied her with 
small portions of food. There can be no doubt that 
the great majority of these marvellous cases were also 
impositions. But yet there is as little doubt that per- 
sons have been known to pass an immense period 
without food, especially if they have had access to 
moisture, which seems to have a wonderful power in 
assisting the endurance of privation. Thus Ann Moore 
herself indubitably fasted nine days while under her 
last surveillance. So, too, many accounts we have of 
persons buried by snow or other accidents confirm the 
atter part of the observation. Elizabeth Woodcock, 
to whom this calamity occurred, near Cambridge, 
supported life for eight days, by sucking portions of 
the snow by which she was surrounded. A young 
man, confined in a coal-pit by a burst of water, re- 
mained there undiscovered for twelve days; and a 
woman, who lost her way in a coal-pit, preserved life 
for three days by means of her own milk, and for 
fifteen other days upon water. In experiments in- 
stituted by Redi, he found that fowls deprived of all 
food, solid or fluid, died on the ninth day, while one 
to which he gave water lived to the twentieth day. 

Persons subject to various diseases can occasion- 
ally bear the diminution of food to a great extent, 
but it is in those who are the victims of hypochondria 
or insanity that this is seen in the most remarkable 
decree. 

Dr. Willan records the case of a young man who 
for sixty-one days took no other food than water to 
which a little orange juice was added. This person, 
as well as a hypochondriac cited by Doebel, who 
fasted forty days, died soon after a return to food. 
Ponteau mentions a madman who took nothing for 
forty-seven days but a pint and a half of water | ged 
diem, and for thirty-eight of these days remained in 
the same position. Dr. Francis relates the case of a 
negro woman, who, believing herself the subject of 
Obi magic, refused all sustenance for several weeks, 
during which time she only took two cups of water 
slightly medicated with wine. 

Famine is, perhaps, the most horrible form in which 
death can make its approaches. The narrations of the 
dreadful sufferings endured from shipwrecks, sieges, 
and famines are but too familiar. A prostration of 
the vital powers is followed by wild delirium and 
restlessness, during which the most powerful instincts 
of nature have been so disregarded, that a mother 
has been known to devour her offspring. Stupor and 
coma close the terrible scene. The duration of life 
under such circumstances varies in different indi- 
viduals, being usually short in proportion to the youth 
and robustness of frame; and thus, as Dr. Paris ob- 
serves, Dante was true to nature when, in picturing 
the fate of Count Ugolino and his sons, he represents 
the unhappy parent as surviving his children for some 
days. Women, too, are thus able to support abstinence 
longer than men: most of the reported cases of long 
abstinence have occurred in women. Terrible as is 
this description of death, it has been sometimes en- 
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countered for the purposes of suicide. In the ‘Trans- 
actions of the Acad. Roy. de Med.’ cases are recorded 
of persons thus persisting, for an immense period, 
until their object was accomplished. But, es 
the most determined case on record is that of Viterbi, 
a Corsican, who, condemned to die for a murder of 
which he declared himself innocent, resolved thus to 
terminate his existence. Although, during the first 
few days, he suffered the greatest torment from hunger, 
he resisted the meats, &c. which were offered him, and 
continued calmly to await and record in a journal his 
approaching end. This was delayed, in some measure, 
by his yielding, on one or two occasions, to the tor- 
menting thirst which assailed him (a constant symptom 
in those suffering from starvation), and drinking a 
little wine. He lingered on, d of his mental 
faculties until the twenty-first day, when he expired. 
The ancient physicians held the highest opinion of 
the powers of abstinence in producing longevity and 
in curing disease, an opinion in which many moderns 
have coincided: the longevity of the early Christians, 
who retired from persecution into the deserts of Arabia, 
and of the primitive saints and hermits, who lived 
with such frugality, has been often cited. On the other 
hand, many consider that however desirable during 
the existence of acute disease, abstinence too rigid in 
its observance or too long in its duration may be pro- 
ductive of much mischief when the body is in health. 
One of the strongest advocates of abstinence, or rather 
of temperance in living, speaking, as he did, with all 
the force derived from practical experience, was the 
Venetian nobleman Louis Cornaro, who lived in the 
sixteenth century. By his voluptuous course of life, 
he had brought imself to such a state that, at the age 
of forty, his physicians announced to him that without 
a thorough change in his mode of living his days would 
indeed be short. With a determination which nothing 
could shake, he at once commenced the abridgement 
of his daily food, until he had reduced it to a most in- 
significant quantity. In proportion as he did this, he 
found his health, strength, and spirits improve, and 
lived in the full enjoyment of every faculty to the 
advanced age ofacentury. Convinced of the immense 
benefit he had derived from his regimen, he composed 
three or four little treatises upon the subject, in which 
he warmly recommends its adoption . he writessensibly, 
contending only for the principle of abstemiousness, 
and not for the exact mode and degree which he him- 
self had employed. In his later publications he rejoices 
in the benefit his advice had conferred upon many. 
Not only did he find his bodily health improve, but 
also the disposition of his mind. When at the age 
of seventy-eight, urged by his friends and physicians, 
he increased his food to twelve or fourteen ounces per 
diem, but soon perceived the ill effects upon his health 
and temper, which were at once removed by recurring 
to his spare diet. Writing at this period, he reprobates 
the opinion that old age is little better than death, and 
shows how actively he passes the day in the pursuit of 
the arts, and in labouring to inform his fellow-citizens 
upon various — relating to their interests. He 
congratulates himself upon the serenity of mind he 
had arrived at, which elevated him above all grovelling 
contemplations. His cheerfulness was constant: “then 
how gay, pleasant, and good humoured I am,” he 
writes: and again, “at my present age of eighty- 
three, I have been able to write a very entertaining 
comedy, abounding with innocent mirth and pleasant 
jests.” The late Mr. Abernethy was a great admirer 
of Cornaro, and, we believe, reprinted his little work. 
Dr. Miller of New York observes that an exemption 
from pestilential diseases by reason of abstemiousness 
becomes sometimes national. Thus the French.and 
Spaniards in the West Indies and other warm climates 
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are observed, by their abstemiousness from spirituous 
liquors and their retention of a spare diet, to escape 
dangers to which the British, more plethoric in their 
habits of body and less careful in their mode ef living. 
have frequently fallen victims in great numbers. 

In persons rescued from impending starvation, the 
ogee care is required in administering food. Many 
ives, which might have been saved, have been lost by 
rashness in this respect. All solid food must at first 
be avoided, and especially milk, which, solidifying in 
the stomach, is of difficult and slow digestion. A little 
thickened broth only should be given every few hours. 
Mr. Hunter found by experiment that animals en- 
feebled by abstinence maintain their temperature with 
difficulty, and thus the cautious application of heat and 
gentle friction should not be neglected. 


[Fesruary 13, 


Village Reading-Rooms.—In a little volume entitled ‘The 
Forester's Offering,’ by Mr. Spencer Hall, the first part is devoted 
to legendary tales of “‘ merrie Sherwood,” and of Robin Hood 
and his followers; and, after glancing at the past, the author 
turns to the modern history of the forest, and notices, among 
other contrasts which it now presents, the libraries and mechanics’ 
institutes in the towns and villages within its boundary. He 
tells us ‘¢ of woodmen and agricultural labourers, after the wonted 
toils of the day are concluded, plodding six miles through 
the depths of the forest to the rural village of Edwinstowe, not to 
spend the night and their scanty earnings in quarrelling and 
drunkenness, as was once the fashion amongst this class, but to 
obtain useful information, and, after improving and humanizing 
each other by assembling together, to carry the results into the 
bosoms of their families.” The history of one of these institu- 
tions, “ founded on the very spot where our ancient kings signed 
the cross, for lack of skill to write their names ” (Edwinstowe), 
will not be without interest to the general reader. The first 
attempt to form a library, in 1836, failed, and the subject re- 
mained in abeyance fora whole year. ‘* At the close of the 
summer of 1837,” says Mr. C. Thomson, a correspondent of the 
author, residing in the village, ‘it struck me that if a few per- 
sons would unite, and begin the new year by paying one penny 
per week, taking periodicals to the amount subscribed, they 
would form the nucleus of a library. I got twenty names the 
first week, and we started the first Tuesday in January, 1838, 
and have now fifty members. We have had three readings, or 
lectures, and we purpose forming a music class on our next 
meeting, and to resume our readings and lectures, We have an 
annual meeting on New Year's Eve, when a report of the year's 
proceedings is read, addresses are delivered, and we have also a 
tea-party, open to all persons of character, whether members or 
not, on payment of ninepence, the surplus money going to the 
book-fund. The periodicals taken are,—‘ Chambers's Journal,’ 
‘ Atheneum,’ ‘ Farmers’ Magazine,’ ‘ Loudon’s Gardeners’ Maga- 
zine,’ Mechanics’ Magazine,’ Architectural Magazine,’ ‘ Poly- 
technic Journal,’ ‘ Penny Magazine,’ ‘ Tait’s Magazine,’ ‘ Visitor,’ 
Knight's ‘ Pictorial Shakspere,’ ‘ Pictorial History of England,’ 
and, in addition to these, the works of Cooper and Scott, bio- 
graphy, travels, elementary works on science, &c. We admit 
females as members, and likewise to the lectures; and the insti- 
tution comprises men of all trades in the neighbourhood, as well 
as farmers and agricultural labourers, many of whom reside at 
distances varying from two to six miles from the village. We 
have never applied for honorary members or donations, nor have 
any hitherto volunteered. Our rules are such as those which 
usually govern mechanics’ libraries, with, however, this differ- 
ence, that apprentices are permitted to read or take out books, 
simply on condition of their masters or parents being answerable 
for their punctual return uninjured, and, to conciliate all parties, 
we except works on religious controversy and politics. An 
anxiety prevails amongst the members to build, by shares, a 
library and museum, with two dwelling-houses beneath, to pay 
Sige what may be gained by occasionally letting the large room 
‘or public purposes) the interest for the money invested ; and I 
think this will be ultimately accomplished. Formerly no place 
was more constantly or conspicuously figuring in the local police 
report than this; but now it is just the reverse, and its name is 
alion seen there. 





